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into determining the extent of each offer, 
who sponsored it, and what factors con- 
tributed to its ultimate failure. 

The main thesis of Dr. Forster is that a 
negotiated peace would have been possible 
had it not been for the “peace with victory” 
mentality of the French and English states- 
men then in power. Whether or not a nego- 
tiated peace was possible or even desirable 
every time a peace move was made is a de- 
batable question. But if Dr. Forster main- 
tains that the inflexibility of the Allied 
leaders “deliberately wrecked every pro- 
posal of peace by compromise,” he should 
also point out that Bethmann-Hollweg let 
pass every opportunity of obtaining peace 
from 1914 to 1916, and that after that 
Ludendorff prevented the civil government 
from making any commitments because he 
too was intent on peace with victory. It 
is true that the Allied governments were 
reluctant to make a clear statement of war 
aims, and that France insisted on the resto- 
ration of Alsace-Lorraine; but it cannot be 
stated emphatically enough that the Ger- 
man peace aims were ambiguous throughout 
the war. Erzberger’s peace resolution of 
1917 was couched in such general terms as 
to be absolutely useless as a basis for nego- 
tiations, and the German war aims of Sep- 
tember 11, 1917 still included Alsace- 
Lorraine, an economic union of Belgium 
with Germany, and an independent Flemish 
state under German administration. These 
terms are not so annexationist as previous 
German statements on war aims, but J fail 
to see the Supreme Command’s “inclination 
to make a moderate settlement” (p. 147). 

Dr. Forster’s conclusion is that a handful 
of individuals who held the key positions in 
the various governments are primarily to 
blame for having “sabotaged” a settlement 
by compromise. It seems to me that cir- 
cumstances and public opinion played a far 
more important role than this short study 
reveals, The domestic policies as well as 
the military situation in Germany ought to 
be weighed much more carefully before 
passing judgment on the responsibility for 
the failures of peace. 

Atma LucKkau 

Vassar College 


Basco, ANTONIN. The New Economic 
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Warfare. Pp. xvi, 190. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1941. $1.75. 

Dr. Basch, one of the leading Czech 
economists, and for some years director of 
research at the National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia, is eminently fitted by training and 
experience to deal with the range of sub- 
jects covered in this book. The scope of 
the book is somewhat broader than its title 
might imply. Growing out of a series of 
lectures delivered at Columbia during the 
Summer Session of 1941, it briefly sketches 
the transformations in Germany’s economic 
system during the period of preparation for 
totalitarian war, 1933 to 1939. There fol- 
lows a penetrating chapter on the economic 
impact of a modern war and its all-inclusive 
demands on the entire economic structure, 
whether of a democratic or totalitarian 
state. After thus filling in the background, 
Dr. Basch proceeds to an analysis of the 
specific wartime economic policies of Ger- 
many and Great Britain, adding a brief 
sketch of the defense program in the United 
States as it had developed up to the summer 
of 1941. Budgetary problems, price- and 
wage-control programs, and methods of in- 
dustrial mobilization all receive some atten- 
tion. The remainder of the book is con- 
cerned with economic warfare proper and 
with some of the problems which will have 
to be met when the war is over. 

Unlike many books based on lectures, Dr. 
Basch’s book will not disappoint the reader 
who is looking for specific information 
rather than vague, unsupported generaliza- 
tions. The available statistical material 
bearing on the various problems covered has 
been carefully examined. But the author is 
dealing with a range of problems about 
which our information must necessarily be 
somewhat limited. The Germans have sup- 
pressed the publication of many statistical 
series, and newspaper reports on develop- 
ments in the occupied countries since the 
Nazis took them over have, of course, been 
meager. Only the actual course of events 
will answer the vital question, for example, 
as to how long the oil supplies of the Axis 
countries will hold out. 

For the European Continent, in which 
Dr. Basch is naturally primarily interested, 
a German victory would mean the suppres- 
sion of individual liberty and the regimenta- 
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tion of economic life under the all-embrac- 
ive control of, and for the benefit of, a 
“superior” German race. Europe’s only 
hope lies in a democratic victory, which will 
make possible a revival of multilateral 
world trade and a restoration of an eco- 
nomic system possessing some degree of 
flexibility. The more rigid and detailed 
wartime economic controls will have to be 
removed, for, although Dr. Basch does not 
identify democracy with liberal capitalism, 
he believes that democracy will stand a 
better chance of surviving if the state limits 
its interference to economic planning of a 
broad and general nature. Finally, the 
events of the last twenty years have dem- 
onstrated the fact that the position of the 
small state, economically and politically, is 
exceedingly precarious. The smaller Euro- 
pean states must unite in economic groups 
strong enough to exist alongside Germany, 
while Britain and the United States must 
exercise strong and active leadership in the 
direction of some system of world economic 
co-operation. 
MarcareT S. GoRDON 
Berkeley, California 


Harris, Seymour E. The Economics of 
American Defense. Pp. 350. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1941. 
$3.50. 


Mr. Harris’ book is mainly written for 
the economist who wants a survey of the 
theoretical problems of defense economics 
and of the statistical material available to 
answer the all-important question of the 
possible magnitude of the defense effort. 
On the whole, the book serves this purpose 
very well. There are, of course, a great 
number of statistics which were almost out 
of date when the book was published and 
certainly are out of date now, especially all 
figures concerning the magnitude of arma- 
ment expenditure. Other material, how- 
ever, like that concerning the industrial 
potential, will remain invaluable. 

The main problem of such a book cer- 
tainly is that of organizing the material. 
On the whole, Professor Harris seems to 
have solved it. He separates the discussion 
of the Industrial Potential in Part II from 
that of the Fiscal Policy in Part III, espe- 
cially of “Inflation,” “Financing the De- 
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fense Program,” and “The Control of In- 
comes and Prices.” Part IV deals with 
International Aspects. Part I is an intro- 
duction. Some overlapping and repetition 
between Part II and Part III is inevitable, 
since the problems of Capital Consumption 
and Curtailment of Consumption in Chap- 
ters 5 and 6 of Part II cannot be discussed 
without reference to the financial problems; 
this is a consequence of the interdependence 
of all economic phenomena. 

The book, although in general displaying 
the high scholarly level the reader is ac- 
customed to expect from Professor Harris, 
shows at spots the signs of being hastily 
compiled. Chapter 6, Curtailment of Con- 
sumption, is certainly too brief; on the 
other hand, space could be spared by omit- 
ting the last part, Post War Problems, since 
it is not possible anyway to discuss these 
problems satisfactorily in twenty pages. 
Sometimes a lack of correlation between the 
author’s statements is discernible. For ex- 
ample, we read on p. 244: “At the outset 
of the war, the British authorities stated 
clearly that normal exports of capital by 
the British would not be tolerated.” It is 
only on p. 271 that we learn that the Cham- 
berlain government in fact did tolerate such 
exports to the tune of several hundred mil- 
lion pounds sterling! Some theoretical dis- 
crepancies will puzzle the reader. For ex- 
ample, why does the rising trend of average 
output per man hour militate against the 
theoretical construction of an upward slope 
of the short period cost curve (p. 66), 
which is not an average but a marginal cost 
curve, established under the assumption of 
an equipment given as to quantity and 
quality? Another illustration is the income 
concepts on p. 133; Professor Harris seems 
to treat the concepts of “National Income” 
and “Income Payments” as equivalent. It 
is to be hoped that such small defects will 
be mended in a new edition of this valuable 
book. 

Hans NEISSER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Economic Conse- 
quences of the Second World War. Pp. 
xvii, 510. New York: Random House, 
1941. $3.00. 


The title of Dr. Lorwin’s book fails to 


